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Churches, a presses worship, to 
The compelled to remain on the threshold of the Church, spending 
tions imposed on the French Church by Napoleon led the daysindoubt, | 
bishops after the Restoration to attach themselves to the There are many poignant passages in this book showing 
fle rather : 4 how much this sensitive pilgrim felt this. He could not bring 
seiner the papacy, as being guaran believe that the truth expounded by the Church was 
i the untiring devotion of several ‘writers and preachers of unique. He believed that in the personality of Jesus men could 
a great ability and eloquence that the feeling of the French was “very God.” He wns rape +> seagned tb snsiont 
BS Church, in the middle of the nineteenth century, turned un- dogmas of the Church as symbols of the spirit. He could not 
r mistakably towards the recognition of papal infallibility. feel they were fact. 
40 (Contributed) “The symbol I reverently accept,” he writes, “since | 
must or drown in 
‘ THE UNENDING QUEST ness. But when the Church’s love of God self-sacrificing, 
Ald martyred for his creatures, claims truth to fact, it stirs me not. 
r? By Arthur Peacock It wearies, it bores, it chills, not warms my heart. : 
; , “Then what is it that is wrong with me, what is it within 
two books* belong to very different periods of : 
ban me that restrains ms, so that I stay for ever on the threshold, 
have much in common. Each reveals the deep searching of 
earnest and sincere thinkers for communion with God. : 
ie Let no one be put off from reading the first of these books moving passage Stapledon cries 
= because of the popular title that it carries. It might be thought Thee ines decent oe in 
that it belongs to that class of literature, met with on book- 
iq stalls nowadays, that claims to give insight into the yous gospel of the comrades: 
i of the East but which generally is very lacking in bot _ 
k : spirituality. It is a significant contributic | 
y be that he never realized that there is within 
bas boca, not only to give new tam thought of themselves as seckers, as follower: 
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‘ clear though that like so many 
to discover a faith that makes . specu 
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3 of all the Christian ages, the formal custodian im the 
all the deepest wisdom and superhuman aspiration.” 
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: no longer finds former class can still appeal to educated men , 
rything to those who Quotations 
| meeting house means eve who gather regularly from ky, 
within its hallowed walls. But many a devout Christian, - 
accustomed to the established forms in either’a parish or a free 
church, could never feel within the meeting house any sense of 
“the beauty and holiness.” And vice versa: 
There can be no doubt that though Keilher Patanjah’s 
one will turn 
. This applies particularly to the pters 
f the more simple spiritual disciplines that form 
teaching are outlined and explained. Staple- 
such disciplines but he saw their need not only for himself — 
but for all men. His concern was “ not with the salvation of a 
Yoga tradition, on the other hand, If my surmise is correct it is only one example of many 
of the first and to be unmindful of the other. that could be adduced of the decline of our knowledge of the 
Read both the ancient philosopher and the modern Bible as a living book and a source-book of literary allusive- 
thinker. Their books are the writings of men who sought— exe: 
and who found. , _ Some time ago I read a witty essay by Lord Dunsany in 
“Let me,” cries Stapledon, “never in lose you. which he gave an example of the way in which the pointedness 
through frailty I still hold back, so that once more darkness 
is within me, may I at least never again forget that the murk is et py ool Fr ee 
of my own making and that indeed, indeed I have seen you gens Ble ve ora 4 
sad you are ?” Various Ware th 
It is a prayer that will gain an echo in many a reader’s rm, instead of relying on hi Es 
heart and mind. It should be the prayer of every sincere . “In vain the net of the f at 
pilgrim of the Way. bird.” The effect was such ir. 
recognition of a fact to He 
COMMENT pation of fact 
Our Hardy Forbears represents a decline in cul : 
CRE of the daily newspapers lately reproduced a photograph | —_ at 
dating back over sixty years of a crowded coach and on- a 
lookers drawn up in the middle of the frozen Thames at 
Oxford. A reader promptly drew attention to the presumably $ 
greater vigour of the earlier generation shown by the f és 
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GRITIC’S’ NOTEBOOK 
By E. W. Martin 


RE are innumerable methods of historical interpretation, 

but it is doubtful if any foreign historian has ever pene- 

trated more ve into the structure of our thought than the 

French writer, Elie Halévy. His book, The Growth of Philo- 

sophic Radicalism (Faber, 42s.), translated by Mary Morris, is 

rt ga by A. D. Lindsay, Master of Balliol College, 


The book is divided into three parts. The first is an 


exploration of the ideas and principles of thinkers during the 


youth of Jeremy Bentham, from 1776 to 1789, when a scientific 
morality was established. Bentham was a disciple of Adam 
Smith, an economist whose fundamental thesis was what 
Halévy has called “ the spontaneous harmony of egoisms.” 
In the second section of the book, M. Halévy traces the 
evolution of the doctrine of utilitarianism from one note- 
worthy focal point in 1789 to another in 1815. Although 
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ing how the ‘evolution of ‘Romé is a story of world: 
importance. Professor Wight Duff was a scholar whose work 
deserved to be reprinted. 


GREAT ISSUES 
BEFORE THE ASSEMBLY 


added the appeal for not less than £50,000 which must be 
launched in the not too distant future for the re-building of 
Essex Hall, then almost at once an appeal for congregations 


Bearing in mind the tremendous efforts and the splendid 
generosity which were needed to raise £95,000 some years ago, 


We cannot leave the matter there. That would serve only 
to discourage all of us, which is certainly not my purpose. 

That purpose is to try and present to the denomination as 
a whole an overall picture of the situation as it is and as it ‘s 
tending to develop. Now we must go on to suggest the approach. 


| (Continued from the issue of February 13) 
| By John Kielty 
‘a (Secretary, General Assembly) 
HF WE are thus left with the present position which means 
i e that at this very moment we have two appeals before the 
L. movement : one for £30,000 and the other for £3,000 p.a. for 
| increase stipends W means approximately per 
7 _ annum; and in addition there is the need to increase the 
Bentham was himself an anti-jacobin he did seem to have income of the Assembly by £2,000 p.a. All this means that 
4 momentary leanings toward republicanism, and he was made a shortly we are likely to be asking the same people, and let me 
f French citizen by the National Assembly. In his reply Ben- emphasize that it is the same people to whom all these appeals 
| than said that he was quite willing to become “a republican will be made, to give to their own churches and outside appeals 
5 in Paris provided he remained a royalist in London. of a denominational character £15,000 p.a. and a capital sum 
Bentham became a democrat through contact with auto- of £80,000. 
cratic James Mill; but in those days neither supported the 
4 idea of universal suffrage. In 1818, however, together with ve 
4 Francis Place and Sir Francis Burdett, he demanded universal task we are setting ourselves would seem an impossible one. 
- suffrage as a right and came forward as the chief thinker of § When we take into account the changed circumstances of the 
D3 the new Radicalism. Bentham’s reputation as a social thinker time which make money a good deal more tight than when the 
i. continued to grow and his writings increased in virulence. Appeal Fund was being raised, we see how impossible the 
of During many years it was James Mill who acted as the inter- situation is fast becoming. Moreover, we have said nothing 
. mediary between the great Utilitarian and the world about —_—_yet about the cost of providing research scholarships and the 
. 4 him. added cost of training which would have to be met should a 
yy The last portion of this close-knit history of ideas is .a campaign for more students be successful. 
consideration of the evolution of philosophic radicalism. 
i 2 Bentham was accepted as the precursor of a new era, although 
r it did not require any utilitarian theories to underline the 
: fact that the electoral regime in England was sadly out-of-date. 
Bentham did not invent the Radical programme: “ But the 
Philosophical Radicalism gave the Radical agitation, which 
lacked.” M : No one will doubt cither the material need for, or the 
ee ee ee spiritual encouragement that could come from, the rebuilding 
2 of Essex Hall. I do not propose to go into the ways in which 
I believe the cost can be met, let it be sufficient to say that | 
: firmly hold that it can be met, and when the Hall has been 
It isa erected it should provide a contribution to the increased in- 
the an serious come which the Assembly needs. Some years must clapse 
before this can be achieved, but having regard to the keen 
interest in the rebuilding of the Hall which one finds in the 
country at large it is quite reasonable to assume that the task 
will be undertaken and successfully carried out. 
It is not my province to speak on the Homes Appeal, 
that is fully launched and the responsible Committee can be 
left to deal with the situation realistically as it develops, I 
hope. 
of Pompey (71 B.C.) was a period of vast change. Rome was § Stipends 
gaining power and there was a great deal of development We next come to the matter of Stipends. I have said 
internally. is am awareness among our laity that these must be 
Roman poetry and drama is also considered in detail. The 
second section of the book—The Ciceronian Period—is a lay presidents of the Assembly will meet 
believe, when once it is realized that there is no 
fascinating note on Julius Caesar and his lost literary be done. already some 
Period opens with a commentary on have increased yet frankly recog- 
| 
poets, as Ovi are men- 
th Livy and Augustan prose. In an epilogue the 
EEE sums up the relation of literature to national life, show- +(§|§ we can give our people 2 challenging Iead im this matter they 
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will respond; and with the united support of ministers and 
people behind the Campaign one feels that slow, steady pro- 
gress will be made in strengthening existing causes and launch- 
ing new ones. 


The Colleges 


We come then to the vexed question of the Colleges. Let — 


me preface my suggestions in this connection with two state- 
ments. No one for a moment doubts the integrity and motives 
of those responsible for our Colleges. No one can move about 
among the ordinary laity without becoming aware of a sense 
of annoyance at the way in which this whole matter has been 
handled in the last five years. Practically everyone is of the 
opinion that we cannot afford two Colleges; that the full 
facts have never been set before the denomination ; that the 
matter is being handled almost in complete isolation from the 
Assembly which represents the main body of our people. 
Sometimes such views are expressed angrily, but mostly they 
are expressed with sorrow and a deep feeling of frustration 
since it would appear as though no one can do anything 
about it. Lately, with this new appeal, the view is growing 
that unless we face the facts more realistically we may actually 


waiting for the Ten Years’ Trial Period of the Liaison Scheme 
to run its course. It would obviate the need to appeal for 
£3,000 p.a. Such a move would indicate to all our people a 
determination to face facts resolutely and without undue 
weight being paid to sentiment, and would so give us all more 
heart to meet the rest of our problems. 


there could be a great gain of strength all round. 
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Now I know that many faults can be found with my 
suggestions but I plead that they do endeavour to face the 
issue squarely and from the standpoint of the whole body 
rather than in the interests of any section. The trouble to-day 
is, that rightly or wrongly, the ordinary layman has a feeling 
that sectional interests are being served at the expense of the 
whole movement. This arises because of a wrong interpreta- 
tion of the term “ independent” which is in vogue amongst 
us, and which leads all too often to action by a section regard- 
less of the views and the concerns of other sections and, some- 
times, of the body as a whole. We have to find a way of main- 
taining the true independent spirit among us and at the same 
time increasing the amount of co-operative action which a 


changed world demands of any organization which claims to — 


be an organized expression of the liberal approach to religion. 
There need be no loss of real independence by any section, 


No doubt some will say that finance plays too ‘arge a 
part in all I have said. I admit the fact and plead in extenua- 
tion that finance must play a large part in the life of our move- 
ment and if not properly dealt with can stand in the way of 
any Unitarian Advance. eens 


all our hearts and for which so many labour so unselfishly in 
many ways. Please, let us have no acrimony or bad blood, 

has been enough of that already. Let my final word be 
the scriptures: “Come, let us reason together.” : 


Letters should be addressed to the Editor, “ The Inquirer,” 
14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. They should not in 
general exceed three to four hundred words in length. 
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find ourselves with no College at all. All this is most serious, sac: 
and especially so at a time when we are faced on all sides 9 or 
with problems which require united action by the whole body RAS 
of our people in the most enthusiastic spirit if they are to be ; tec 
solved. May I appeal to the responsible authorities to move at I end as I began with a plea for a dispassionate examina- 9 ae 
once towards the establishment of ONE College without tion of my articles and constructive criticism. Let none of us Ay, 
seek to justify himself or score points; rather let us all seek 4 
to serve the best interest of the larger cause which is dear to bith 
RRESPO jections to the recognition of the Communist a 
NDEN of Eastern Germany; and he must surely if 
ledge of the kind of elections that would he likely +R 
UNKNOWN UNITARIANS ar 
Sm,—Mr. John Rowland’s letter under the above heading, t 
draws attention to the strength which might accrue to Unitarian- ; 
A LOAN ism, if those with us in heart, but in presence, were to become Fe 
Sm,—i am interested in the articles and correspondence on united to us in both ways. ? 
the subject of finance. This worry is not peculiar to us and afflicts This matter touches, at one part of itself, the Postal Mission. - 
all organizations depending on the goodwill of the individual at a The characteristic work of this Society is to make known, through 38 
tume when living standards, and, therefore, living costs, are rising. such advertising as its resources permit, the cxistence of the * 
As a comsequence, we all find it more difficult to give money away. Unitanan denomination. adver 
May I throw out a suggestion for discussion? We may not tisements, year in year out, is, “ Evidently | have long been a 4 
be able to give, but can we lend? To raise £100,000 now is prob- Unitarian. But, until I saw your advertisement, I had no idea Zz 
ably impossible, but can our movement borrow £100,000 from its 4 
seems a possibility, although loans or £1,000 would pleased send an Annual Report, on application to us at 14 : 
equally welcome. I feel certain we could invest this sum in non- Gordon Square, W.C.1.—Yours, . 
depreciating securities to give us 3 per cent or an income of £3,000. Rosamond H. Barker. Be 
extra income of £3,000 is not to be spurned. loans were re- q 
ired to be repaid, the investments would have to be sold al- llr 
every endeavour should be made to find new lenders. Rogers for correct- 
is is a very bricf outline of an idea with details omitted, of appointments of Justices of Peace. 
but what do readers think of the idea?—Yours, at the Sms of 
London. = Shearring. int of magistrates are invested in the Lord Cl 
Germany. May I point out that the Soviet Union favours free as. Thackray. ‘ 
The Soviet proposal ot was Gat Sm,—i am wondering if anywhere im the United Kingdom 
Wot one of our churches has tucked away somewhere a pipe organ 
and that the main aim of such a should be to organize which maybe is never likely to be wanted. We have moncy-in * 
free elections throughout Germany, after the withdrawal of the | 
maim foreign military forces. installed with an electric blower as well. £700 is required to mstal | 
would have results contrary to Eton Road, Ilford. 4, 
British t Friendship Society. Pat Sloan. Reports of Women's League Annual Meetings will appear 
He must wel] know the mext week, 
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YOUTH SUPPLEMENT 
IBY. THE UNITARIAN YOUNG PEOPLE'S LEAGUE 


— 


- ° 


"TO many in Unitarian and Free Christian Churches the form 
of service is something immutable and sacrosanct. Yet 
many young people, to whom church services are a strange 
experience, can bewildered, and lied, by forms of 
worship which seem to them to lack life and meaning. If 
the older church members say, “If the young people don’t 
like the services, they needn’t come,” do they not run the risk 
of seeing their congregations becoming smaller and more 
elderly ? On the other hand, change for its own sake may be 
as undesirable as undue conservatism. Are modern forms of 


with contemporary needs ? 
ial meeting of the Manchester Unitarian Society on Thurs- 
y, February 11. The Society had asked three members of 
the younger generation to voice their opinions, and the 
opinions of their contemporaries. 
: Mr. rge Ashworth o ’ 
G. W. Petts, minister of Ashton and Mottram, and Mr. Chris- 
topher Raible, of the Unitarian College, Manchester, and the 
U.S.A., whose name is not unknown to diligent readers of The 
Inquirer. Worship, said Mr. Kenworthy, was the pri 
purpose of every church. Without churches it 
carried on. Worship, too, had met human needs over the 


Qe 


words. On sermons: You can’t take in a sermon if you: hear 
it only once and then go out and forget it; sermons should 
be slowly digested, heard again, recapitulated, quietly. dis- 
cussed, and not allowed to “ out.” Sermons were too 
often taken for granted, and the preacher was the ‘only 
person to benefit from them. MER DERE 


Mr. Petts himself had three practical suggestions to make. 


(1) Every sermon should be followed; within two or three days, 
ial discussion and vw study. (2) House services 
d be much more widel 


group feeling. (3) Lay people should do much more to lead 


fidence, and thus develop their personalities—the main pur- 


following Sunday, in a score of churches round Manchester, 


ti 


U.YP.L’s 
Tempest, of 
she 


ae could they clarify their views and ae and ane con- 
| i\- pose of religion and of life. 
There was lively discussion. To one person the taking of 
a the offertory was an essential part of worship: to another, a 
Bi regrettable distraction. To some, the singing of prose psalms 
are desirable to bring our forms of worship more into touch : for sandwich 
iy for bold experiment “to shock the congregation out of their 
apathy, so that they would sit up and wonder what was coming 
| next.” 
Fs The problem still remains. But youth had had their say, 
If, on the 
j some church members were looking, and listening, and singing, 
E and praying, just a little more thoughtfully and with a little 
(7 more alertness and responsibility, the meeting was worth 
i while. And the debate continues: on Thursday, March 11 
i = three of our ministers will be speaking to the Society on this 
- 7 same subject, and another lively discussion is expected. 
4 expressed in terms which had meaning for the worshipper of ee Se one 
|» to-day. It seemed that for young people ordinary church wor- Sunday falls on March 7 this year. Will your 
ship had lost its power to satisfy. How could that power be B 
regained ? occasion when young and old together dedi- 
> of the needs of their churches and of 
s * in aid of youth work last year exceeded 
be sent to the RE Y.D. Rev. Fred 
a special message to all our churches 
. 3 Mr. Ashworth’s plea was for more use of drama EE “THE YOUNG UNITARIAN” 
, inforce the message of the normal service by 
. visual sermons and dramatic readings. Skilful use 
& darkness, of silence and concentrated attention, the 
sermon never 
gue of “T.Y.U.” to keep abreast of the ideas and activities within the 
4 sm in his visi are 
which had struck him in his visits to churches in 
é we do so d in time with one an Sydmey, N.S.W., Australian: During the last two weeks im 
and compelling us to fumble for coins of a visit from the Rev. and Mrs. W. uniey, of : 
? Why don't more sermons, theologi- where Mr. Bottomicy is minister of the Unitarian Fellowship of 
give a practical lead to the man im the pew. Australia and the Seaford Community Church. 
in his mind which follow i difh- Unitarian Charch on two profitabic discussions 
wade be adel, “to with church officals, the New South Wales Seid wocker of the 
ic in our midst? Are not we ourselves, Sia eee ee 
ee rience? = For his subject on the first which was observed as 
+ Geeeral_ Assembly ‘Sunday. Mr 
own 
italia conviction of the existence and of 7 and 
quiries people. experienced a godicss humaniem was 2s mraftional as 
our petitions, why it was powerless. 
readings: These are valuable followed On the same cvening. the Rev. Wyndham Heathcote, mmister 
7) our love of 2 good tune blind us to obscure or out of date a shost speech at 2 celebration of his barthday_ 
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a GIMSON—On February 15, 1954, at 38 Cheniston Gardens, W.8, nards on the week-end of 
to Ann (née Put-Lewis) wife of Peter M. Gimson, a son (Francis 
on each occasion by’ visitors from the 
DEATHS its revival in South-East Wales 
PHELPOT—On February 12, Edith Maude Phelpot, wi 
passed away on Monday, February 
| She is decply missed by her friends and ber som. Funeral Ser- 
| vice at Southend, on Wednesday, February 17, conducted by Rev. i ¢ 
John Kieity. 
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